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plain-spoken Scotch philosopher, who boldly set himself to solv- 
ing the Sphinx riddle of the world. 

Bentham and his school had maintained the dangerous doctrine 
that the happiness of mankind depends upon "mere political ar- 
rangements," guided entirely by selfish interests; government 
a taxing machine to the discontented, a machine for securing 
property, to the contented. Carlyle set his face like a flint 
against this hard, mechanical theory of society, which had much 
in common with the present Prussian idea, and opposed to it 
a deep spiritual view of man's relationship to himself, his fellow- 
men, and the State. Past and Present presents this idea of a 
real democracy, a brotherhood of men, dependent for its driving 
force upon "Dynamics, which has to do with the inward, primary 
power of man." 

The book was written as a true seer's commentary on an age 
of superficial, makeshift reforms, which did not reach or heal 
the deeper ulcers of the body politic. Carlyle feared, indeed, 
that England would suffer a second edition of the French Revo- 
lution, "truth clad in hell-fire," "for there is nowhere any tie 
remaining among men." Past and Present should be read by 
thoughtful minds to-day in the light of contemporary events as 
a remarkable prophecy in the enduring literary form of that 
new democracy which Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George are 
writing with pens of flame into the constitution of that greater 
world-state that is to be. George A. Wauchope. 

The Method of Henry James. By Joseph Warren Beach, Assistant 
Professor of English, University of Minnesota. New Haven : Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 270. 1918. 

Can a labor of criticism be a labor of love? This "searching 
study of the technique of James in its various aspects," answers 
the question affirmatively. Those intellectually elite souls that 
wish to study the finesse of characterization in the depths of 
human personality may well seize upon Professor Beach's book 
as a godsend of a guide ! For, though the book is studying 
James's "method," in James the method is the key to the matter. 
A few quotations from the early chapters will give those inter- 
ested in James — and no others are likely to read the book — a 
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foretaste of the good things set before them in this acute but 
generous study : — 

"It is a chief distinction of James that he was the first to write 
novels in English with a full and fine sense of the principles of 
composition. ... If you are to use the word story at all in con- 
nection with these novels, the story is not what the characters 
do, nor how the situation works out. The story is rather the 
process by which the characters and the situation are revealed 
to us. The last chapter is not an addendum tacked on to let us 
know what happened after the wedding. It simply turns on the 
light by which the whole situation — which had perhaps long 
since taken shape in the dark — is at last made clear. And no 
one can hope to learn how such a novel 'comes out' by turning 
to the last chapter, which is wholly unintelligible save as the last 
phase of the general situation, — last not necessarily in time, but 
the last to be displayed, and as meaningless by itself as a predi- 
cate without a subject. .... In [some of] the novels .... 
there is a strong tendency towards the author's distinctive 

method of gradual revelation The narrative is taken up 

with the gradual emergence of relationships and points of view, 
of attitudes and designs. Behind these subjective facts lurk in- 
deed great cloudy masses of the objective. But they remain 
always in the mist, behind the subjective facts, — which seldom, 
for that matter, come out themselves into the clear, sharp light 
of plain statement. ... In other novels we are in suspense as 
to the fortunes of our friends in the story, their success or failure 
in what they have undertaken, the nature of the dangers or dif- 
ficulties they are destined to meet The question is, What is 
going to happen? In James, the question is more often, What 
is it that did happen? where are we now? what did that mean? 
what is the significance of that act? what new light is thrown 
upon such and such a character, or upon our situation? . . . 
From beginning to end of the story we are occupied with just 
finding out what it is the author is hiding from us. . . . This 
extreme jealousy of his material is not to be attributed wholly, 
or even principally, to a mischievous love of teasing the reader, — 
however legitimate this may be in a writer of fiction. More im- 
portant is his concern that the reader may not have too big a 
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helping. He wishes him to master one position thoroughly be- 
fore he proceeds to the next. This both on account of the next 
position, which will be more securely seized if the first position 
is solidly occupied, and more especially on account of the earlier 
position itself. James wishes to express the last drop of human 
significance from whatever circumstance he puts into his press. 
This is required by that law of economy that he so cheerfully 
obeys. Any less deliberate rate of progress would make it im- 
possible to 'work' his story, as Mr. James would say himself, 'for 
all it is worth.' .... The stories of Henry James are records of 
seeing rather than of doing. That we have seen to be, at any rate, 
the general impression of the reader. The process of the story 
is always more or less what Mr. James himself calls in one case a 
'process of vision'" (pp. 37, 41-43, 50, 54, 56). T P. B. 

The Science and the Art of Teaching. By Daniel W. La Rue. New 
York and Cincinnati : American Book Company. 

In his "First Word to the Reader" the author of this little 
book declares that "emphasis is laid on the fact that teaching is 
becoming an efficient art, because we are learning to base it on 
scientific certainty, on the results of schoolroom experiment. 
The day of tradition and of merely personal authority has not 
altogether gone in education, but we can all help to speed its pass- 
ing. Not only are the scientific spirit and ways of working 
emphasized, but teaching method is shown to be based on scien- 
tific method as found in the field and in the laboratory." For- 
tunately for the value of the book the extreme point of view taken 
in the foregoing sentences is modified in chapter two and else- 
where, and education is shown to be an approximate science de- 
pendent upon many unseen forces. The chief fault with much 
of the teaching in our so-called normal schools is that the stu- 
dents are deluded by a study of "teaching methods" — a bar- 
barous terminology — into the belief that method comes before 
matter and that the whole process of teaching (which our author 
calls "teaching process") may be reduced to a scientific formula. 
Professor La Rue's book, though for the most part a sensible, 
practical treatment of his subject, is not altogether free from 
such complacent optimism. 



